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NEW BOOKS REVIEWED 



Problems op Power. By William Morton Fullerton. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1918. 

It is perhaps too much to expect that a disquisition upon world- 
politics should have the coherence of a scientific treatise, or that a writer 
obviously bent upon the avoidance of doctrinaire theorizing should achieve 
the effect of philosophical clearness which is often, after all, the specious 
merit of books that are over-ambitious and fundamentally unsound. Still, 

it must be said that the title, Prohlems of Powei as suggesting the 

systematic discussion of a series of definite problems in the light of 
established principles — promises rather more than the book performs. 
What Mr. Fullerton gives us is, strictly speaking, neither a thesis nor a 
history, but a criticism of European politics from Sadowa up to and in- 
cluding the present Balkan crisis. It is the criticism of a man informed, 
keenly analytical, skilled in the difficult art of giving effective, practical 
form to somewhat illusive ideas, and of emphasizing truths without over- 
stating them. But the book produces the impression of a series of occa- 
sional comments rather than a well-proportioned exposition, and is per- 
haps more illuminating as to details than enlightening as a whole. 

The theme and main premises of the book are plain. The political 
evolution of modern Europe, as Mr. Fullerton views it, has resulted 
primarily from the mistaken seizure by Prussia of Alsace and of a part 
of Lorraine; it has been characterized by the incapacity of the great 
Powers to solve the Eastern Question ; and it has brought about the crea- 
tion of two hostile groups of virtually allied nations. This political evolu- 
tion has been modified by two sets of causes : the first consisting of a 
whole series of economic conditions, the second including national feeling 
and the growing power of public opinion. On the one hand there is wealth, 
represented by an oligarchy of bankers to whom modern states, great and 
small, apply for immense loans, and by great manufacturers and mining 
proprietors who often combine in international trusts. On the other hand, 
there is Public Opinion, becoming more and more conscious of its efficacy. 
Between these two sets of causes there is constant interplay. National 
feeling, indeed, is at present little more than a self-defensive reaction 
against those economic and financial conditions which tend to break down 
the barriers between nations. " The long agony of the several states, which 
are being gradually throttled by the bonds of international finance and 
of the labor conditions that have everywhere engendered class war, might 
be and probably will be prolonged by a series of wars which will aggravate 
the present tendency of each state to seek to preserve its national tradi- 
tions and its national integrity; but from any comprehensive point of 
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view this revival of nationalism the world over is only the death-throe of 
the principle of nationality." A factor of equal importance is the relation 
of idealism to economic necessities. In regard to this, " the interesting 
fact is that modern peoples seem to crave both ideal moral satisfactions 
and economic well-being. They want reform as much as they want money. 
... It is likely that the growing love of order, the general desire for 
reform, and the outburst of nationalism, on the one hand, and, on the 
other, the recognition of the fact that money is to-day the chief instrument 
of rapid and successful action, are different aspects of the same state of 
mind." 

More or less within the limits of the general ideas, imperfectly outlined 
in the preceding paragraph, Mr. Fullerton brings together a vast number 
of illustrative facts and acute observations. His book is divided into 
four main parts: the first consisting of a review of world history from 
Sedan to the "Coup d'Agadir"; the second dealing with the domestic 
crises of the European states and the foreign policy of the Powers; the 
third treating of economic factors affecting the political attitude of mod- 
ern states; and the fourth summing up the present situation. What one 
has to complain of chiefly in a treatise of such scope is a certain lack 
of obvious logical correlation and a great uniformity of emphasis. It is 
interesting to read that "no sociological phenomenon has greater im- 
portance to-day than the reappearance of Demos in problems which at 
certain moments in the past have been debated between a responsible few 
in the ivory towers of diplomacy " ; but it is not altogether easy to trace 
the progress of this idea through the ensuing pages. Again the chapter 
devoted to American traits and conditions seems superficial and merely 
journalistic as compared with the deeper analysis of, for instance, the 
industrial situation and national temperament of Trance. 

The student of international affairs may well find Problems of Power 
an intensely interesting book. No one, indeed, can read it without gain- 
ing at least a degree of insight into the European situation, or without 
absorbing a healthy skepticism with regard to Utopian schemes of arbitra- 
tion, disarmament, and universal peace. The book is skilfully written 
in that pointed and picturesquely metaphorical style which is perhaps best 
suited to enliven and clarify a subject tending in the nature of things 
toward indefiniteness and technicality. 



The Psychology of Kevolution. By Gustave Le Bon. New York: 
G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1913. 

History as viewed from the psychological standpoint in M. Le Bon's 
latest treatise proves interesting and instructive rather as correcting 
errors of theory and prejudice than as giving profound insight into the 
mysterious causes that determine events. "Human nature must be 
accepted as it is " — this statement, reiterated in many forms and applied 
to a variety of phenomena, expresses the real theme of the book. In the 
development of this general thesis certain laws of collective human action 
are formulated. Some of these seem rather obvious. That " a crowd 
never has any opinion but that of its leaders " ; that emotion in a crowd, 
and, above all, in an assembly oppressed by fear, is contagious— such truths 
belong in a sense to common knowledge. M. Le Bon, however, has de- 



